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- claimed Madam de Langeais, with astonishment, | of Madam de Langeias’s embarrassment. 
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THE WILL. 
TRANSLATED FOR THE ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, FROM THE FRENCH, BY THOS JEFF. SMITII,JR 


Ir was about midnight; Monsieur de Langeais and youthfulness of the sweet face beside him, 
entered his wife’s chamber. | his rights, his age and the advanced hour of the 
* Ah! you here at this time of the night!” ex-| night, he thought he could easily divine the cause 


and a slight feeling of dread, “‘ are you unwell?”| ‘ { merely ask an hour of you, madam,—an 
««T never enjoyed better health,” replied Mon- | hour to be passed in conversation, nothing else,” 


sieur de Langeais. | he hastily said in a toneof the greatest mildness: 
“You have received bad news, then, have you = You are but twenty-one years of age, madam,” 
not?” asked the young woman. he continued, ‘‘and I might easily be taken for 


«No, madam, happily not; you know, more-/| your grandsire; our marriage, ridiculous in the 
over, that my friendship for you would force me| eyes of the world, is far from being so to those 
to conceal it.” who are acquainted with the motives, and you, 

As he spoke, Monsieur de Langeais seated | Clemence, know them better than any one else.” 
himself in an arm-chair and dismissed his wife’s| “‘ Sir,” murmured the young girl, lowering 
waiting maid. Mr. de Langeais was on the her eyes, “ no allusions to the past.” 
wrong side of sixty; he was a short, meagre,) ‘My dear friend,” cried the old man, “ there 
sickly, but active and nimble old man; he was|is no reproach in my words; you are the sweet- 
sensible and kind-hearted, his small restless eyes | est friend I have ever known, and if I recall past 
still possessed the fire of youth, and it was with|events it is because they are precious to me. 
a slight touch of habitual irony, that he thusad-| Ten years ago, you were then scarcely sixteen ; 
dressed his wife : your father (alas! 1 remember when he was 

‘«« Havel intruded upon you at an unseasonable | born) first spoke to you about our marriage. The 
hour, madam? if so, I beg of you to excuse me, {disease of which he afterward died was then 
as you are so much engaged in the day time, that | mortally fixed in his system, his fortune was 
I have chosen this moment to speak with you.” | greatly embarrassed; you were ignorant of both 

Madam de Langeais made no answer, but seat- | of these circumstances, and this is doubtless the 
ed herself by her husband’s side; she first turned | first you know of either.” 
pale and then blushed, a circumstance not unno-|} ‘ What!” said Clemence, “ was not my father 
ticed by him; and as he considered the beauty | wealthy ?” 

VOLUME I.—NO. X. 
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** He left nothing but a large amount of debts 
after his death, all of which I paid,” said Mon- 
sieur de Langeais; “ still at your father’s propo- 
sition, you leaped with joy; you appeared de- 
lighted to wed a man with whom you had been 
acquainted from your very childhood, and whom 
you always called your good friend. I immedi- 
ately visited you, informed you of my deep, 
heartfelt love, and of the pleasure it would 
afford me to’ have you bear my name; but at the 
same time I told you my age, which was much 
greater than your father’s, and ignorant of your 
situation, thinking that your father was possessed 
of a fortune, you freely and unreluctantly, be- 
came my wife. Your father knew that he was 
about to die, and in confiding you to my care, he 
felt that there was no need of uneasiness on your 
account ; you loved me, and that wedding which 
any other young girl would have dreaded, even 
though she were older and less beautiful than 
yourself, was to you a cause of the greatest hap- 
piness; I myself felt a certain emotion which 
would have almost approached to fear, had I not 
been aware of your love. Toall this, Clemence, 
I owe ten years of ineffable happiness, the sweet- 
est portion of my whole life.” 

“Ah! why speak you thus?” cried Madam de 
Langeais, ‘‘ why this recurrence to the past? I 
deny nothing, sir, I remember all.” 

** Excuse me, madam,” replied her husband, 
* it is in order to tender you my thanks for your 
love, that I have called on you; it is also to apo- 
logize for a slight fault I have committed,” he 
added with a pleasing smile. ‘* You are mista- 
ken, madam, I will prove to you that you deceive 
yourself.” 


‘** You have always treated me too kindly, sir, 


it is impossible.” 

“ Let me finish, madam,” replied her husband, 
*‘ you are the best of wives.” 

s¢], sir?” 

“Yes, you, madam; and the perfect negli- 
gence with which you treat your own interests, 
is one of the most substantial proofs. I am 
rich, and your father’s intention, in giving you 
to me, was that this wealth might one day fall to 
your share ; this is the latent condition of every 
marriage between a young girl and an old man; 
I offered to enrich you, neither by contract, nor 
by word, for your father was aman of too much 
delicacy to exact anything of the kind, but I en- 
gaged myself by honor: Well! this condition 
ay unfulfilled until yesterday. Good God! what 
would have become of you if death had sudden- 
ly deprived you of me? My whole family 
would have taken possession of my inheritance, 
and as in our marriage contract I assigned you 
no dowry, te would have been cast into the 
street-~my lands, my contracts, nay more, your 
very jewels would have been confiscated ; the 
widow de Langeais would have sued in vain for 
the means of support. This is my crime, madam, 
—yes, a crime, which your natural generosity 
has prevented your suspecting.” 

Monsieur de Langeais drew from his pocket a 
sealed paper which he handed to his wife. 

“ This is yours, madam ; keep it, it is my will; 
let not the word affright you; similar prepara- 
tions have never caused the death of the testa- 
tor. I have made you my sole heir; in the first 








place, because it was my duty as I have just in- 
formed you; and lastly, though it were not a 
duty, and even if you were rich, I would leave 
you this proof of attachment and gratitude, be- 
cause you love me, and I love you above all in 
this world. Poor old man that I am! without 
you, I should have lived and died isolated, aban- 
doned to the homicidal mercy of a profligate 
nephew, governed by a valet, or the interesting 
care of a housekeeper. Your never reflected on 
your legitimate rights, you have acted toward me 
as though I were immortal, or at least as though 
my life would be longerthan your own, whereas, 
I am old and youare young ; you have respected 
my gray hairs, you have been jealous of my 
good name; the love se bore me ten years ago, 
has undergone no change; your conduct has 
been that of a woman who guards with care her 
father’s love and honor; who, young, beautiful, 
and courted, despises the handsomest of her suit- 
ors and remains faithful toan old husband. Yes, 
Clemence, you have done your duty; the mere 
supposition that the thought of evil had entered 
omg mind would be calumny, and that is what 

as made my fault much greater, not having 
made my fortune over to you until this day 
would appear as though I had intended these last 
ten years as a time of trial. In heaven’s name, 
Clemence, I beseech you, do not think this. But, 
oh, God! Clemence, why do you weep; come 
dry your tears, embrace me—good night.” 

Monsieur de Langeais arose, he approached 
his wife and kissed her brow; it was as cold as 
marble. 

«* What ails you, madam, are you ill ?” 

The old man attempted to ring the bell and 
call for help; his young wife prevented him by 
casting herself at his feet. 

« Ah, sir, she cried, you know not to whom 
you have just spoken; I deserve neither your 
kindness, nor youreulogy; I was on the point of 
betraying you, sir, of dishonoring you; had you 
not come to my room this night my good angel 
would have abandoned me.” 

“What say you, madam? Arise,I pray you.” 

Madam de Langeais arose ; then grasping the 
will she tore it into a thousand pieces. 

‘I wish nothing, sir, I deserve nothing,” she 
cried. 

*« Be seated, I beg of you, madam,” resumed 
her husband, “I have neither the strength nor 
the courage to use violence, and you know me 
too well to fear any harm from me. Have you 
alover? Come, madam, answer me, you have 
already spoken too much to stop here. Have 
you a lover, madam ?” 

** No, sir.” 

‘Then, wherefore these tears, Clemence? 
why give way to despair? Do you take plea- 
sure in affrighting me ?” 

“Tam seduced, sir, seduced.” 

‘«* Dishonored, madam ?” 

“No, no, but seduced; behold that clock: 
when the needle which has this moment touched 
the figure one, and is now traveling rapidly to- 
ward that which follows, will have finished its 
short course, some one ie 

«‘ A lover is to be here, madam, is it not so?” 

‘* He is not my lover, as yet; heaven has or- 
dained, that bound as I am to a man as kind and 
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generous as you are, I may yet lift up my eyes 
to you. Nevertheless I am guilty; the woman, 
whom in your solitude you were loading with 
favors, knowing the distance of your apartment, 
and awaiting your sleep, was plotting to betray 
you; while you were directing your steps to- 
ward her, with the paper which was to bring her 
wealth, she was counting with anxiety the min- 
utes which yet remained ere she deceived you, 
and which she found very long.” 

** You love him, then, madam !” 

** After the avowal I have just made, what 
would you think of me if I did not love him?) 
if I betrayed you merely through caprice or fancy ? | 
Yes, 1 remember when ten years ago, I wasa 





child, and I fondly loved you. Well! the feel- 
ings I then had for you are still the same ; those 
which tempted me to love another, are very dif-| 
ferent; do not, I pray you, think that I wish to! 
palliate my offence; no, I am well aware of the | 
heinousness of my crime; I now understand the | 
nature of the oath I was about to violate; I see | 
the ridicule, nay the look of pity that my lover | 
would ever afterwards have cast upon you. I) 
struggled a long time with my feelings; but 
something more powerful than reason urged me | 
on. Ah! to-morrow morning, a few hours 
hence, how miserable I should have been. I 
would have feared to meet you; my strength | 
would have failed me, had I attempted to raise | 
my eyes However, when you first entered my 
room, the thought struck me that you knew all 
I have told you, and I was prepared to deny | 
everything ; it would have been easy so to do, 
even had you requested the permission to pass| 
the night in my bed-chamber, for I have a confi- | 
dant.” 

** Your waiting-maid, is it not?” asked Mon-| 


| 


“A gentleman,” said he, ‘will be here this 
evening to see Madam de Langeais,and you have 
been ordered to admit him, I believe ?” 

ss Yes, sir.” 

‘* Has he come, yet?” 

“ Not yet, sir.” 

«Ah! yes, the clock has not struck two yet. 
When he arrives you will show him into this 
apartment.” 

“¢ Yes, sir.” 

«« What do you intend doing ?” cried the young 
woman, as soon as the waiting maid had left the 
room; “do you wish to expose your life, or 
merely to increase my shame and remorse ?” 

“« Neither, madam.” 

“Oh! sir, I beseech you, do not kill me with 
shame and grief; spare your wife, guilty though 
she be. Remember sir, I bear your name; that 
all this may 'y be buried in oblivion, if you 
wish it; I will never see that man again; I as- 
sure you I no longer love him.” 

«« Excuse me, madam, you still love him; you 
know that he is young, handsome and loving; 
you even believe him devoted; you still love 
him.” 

«* Spare me, sir; do not permit my eye ever to 
meet his again ” 

«* You will not see him, madam,” replied the 
husband; “ you have your choice, whether to re- 
main in my chamber, or to conceal yourself in 
this closet, where you will be able to hear all 
that is said.” 

The clock struck two. 

“«* Choose, madam,” cried Monsieur de Langeais, 
in an imperious tone. 

Madam de Langeais lowered he head and walk- 
ed into the closet, leaving the door partly ajar, 
that she might hear and even see all. The echo 


sieur de Langeais, ‘‘ who is to stand as sentinel} of the clock was still heard, when a young man 
at the foot of the stairs, with orders to bring you| rushed into the room, with the hasty manner of 
the person whom you await ?” a happy lover, who has at last arrived in port, 

** Yes, sir; but,” continued Madam de Lan-| and whose first movement is to throw himself at 
geais, “when I perceived the confidence you the feet of the beautiful creature, who has been 
placed in me, when you spoke of your gray | captivated by his love and audacity; he was on 
hairs which I was about to dishonor, oh! then the point of seizing Monsieur de Langeais’s 
my heart felt as though it would break; I blush-| hand and pressing it to his lips; perceiving his 


ed for my own shame; your praises gave me) 
pain, your kindness made my heart bleed; and| 
lastly, the acceptation of this will, a reward for 
deception—for wavering virtue, would have been 
no less than theft. Perhaps—and God grant it 
be so—you may live longer than I; but under 
any circumstances we should not inherit from 
those whom we have betrayed; a guilty hand 
should never arrogate the prize of virtue; I 
therefore thought it my duty to speak, if but for 
probity’s sake. Now sir, cast me from your 
presence; in whatever situation you may place 
me, in whatever place you may order me to con- 
ceal my shame, I will obey you without a mur- 
mur. Some husbands believe it possible, with- 
out disgrace,to pardon a fault already committed ; 
how much more easy, then, would it be for you 
to forgive, if your natural kindness nf@ved you ; 
I am still pure; the heart alone has sinned; the 
mind alone has fallen. My frankness should 
reassure you, sir; where is the wife who would 
avow a crime she intended to commit ?” 





Monsieur de Langeais glanced at the clock, 
and then rang the bell. The waiting-maid entered. 


error he started back. ; 

«« Waiting-maids have sometimes two masters, 
sir; and they generally favor the one who pays 
them the higher wages. Madam de Langeais’s 
is devoted to me. The guardianship of a wo- 
man is a very difficult thing, sir; your presence 
here isa proof of my assertion, and I am too 
old to confide in my merit alone.” ; 

“Sir, I * replied the disappointed gal- 
lant. ; 

“Tt is useless to deny anything, sir; I know 
all; my wife is no longer here; I have placed 
her where she will be safe from you, as a matter 
of course; you may think it strange, however, 
that I receive you in her place. At my time of 
life, a husband generally shuns as audacious a 
lover as yourself ; he is too old to seek revenge.” 

‘‘ Sir,” replied the young man, “ your presence 
certainly causes me much confusion; I must con- 
fess it was not you sought; but your waiting- 
maid, who betrayed me, must have informed you 
of the whole plot.” 

“Yes, sir, she has,” replied Monsieur de Lan- 


geais. 
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“Then you know that your wife is ignorant 
of this rendezvous ; that my presence here would 
surprize her as much as yours has me.” 

“Not at all, sir; my wife knew it all, and 
moreover, she loves you.” 

“Sir, I beg to believe I cannot boast of such 
an honor.” 

“You can, sir, and that is the cause of my 
permitting you to come here. If I were twenty 
years younger, you would not leave this house 
alive; but age blunts our passions; it makes us 
consider everything with more calmness and rea- 
son than we would have done in our youth. We 
render justice to ourselves as well as to others, 
which passionate persons never do. Ever since 
I have known the love that existed between you 
and my wife, I have reflected: what can I do? 
Iam old, my hair is gray, two young persons 
like you can deceive me and quiet my jealousy; 
the more uneasy I appear, the more ridiculous 
and odious will I be to my wife. I have not the 
courage to meet this, and if you bean honest man, 
you will not wish me to. Therefore spare your- 
selves this trouble; let us break through the 
laws: when a knot cannot be untied it should be 
cut; elope with my wife.” 

‘¢ Sir!” 

‘Do you hesitate?’ continued Monsieur de 
Langeias, “but you adore my wife; since you 
have been courting her, you repeat incessantly 
(at least such is the language of lovers) that she 
is young and beautiful ; that you would willing- 
ly sacrifice your iife for her; you also doubtless 
add, that heaven has been very unjust in linking 
together so much youth and freshness, with a 
sickly old man, who can neither love nor appre- 
ciate it. Well, this old man now offers you his 
wife ; Italy, Spain, the United States, England, 
the North, the South, the whole universe offers 
you a thousand places of refuge where you may 
love each other; by changing your name, you 
will be sheltered from public opinion. By what 
T have said, you must understand that I will not 
follow you. You can start this very evening; 
I received my wife portionless, I will return her 
to you as I received her. There will be no noise 
nor scandal; I will tell my friends that my 
wife has gone to the country ; at the end of a 
year or two, I will put on mourning and say she 
is dead. Paris is so indifferent and forgetful that 
no one will seek the truth. I repeat it, you may 
leave to-morrow—this very night, if you prefer. 
What, sir, you remain speechless and immova- 
ble! You do not cast yourself into my arms, 
we do not thank me with tears of gratitude! 

hat did you come here for? Not content with 
deceiving me, you have also attempted to deceive 
her whom you wish to seduce. hen, you do 
not love my wife, sir? Youare nota lover then, 
but merely a blackguard, who finds it very easy 
to dishonor an old man and his wife, without los- 
ing his position in society, nor being obliged to 
fly to foreign parts to indulge in an egotistical 
love! Wretch! who clings to an old man, be- 
cause he thinks to insult him with impunity, but 
who would recoil before a dangerous love, if 
Monsieur de Langeais were of his own age! 
No, sir, no, I have bribed no waiting-maid ; she 
who told me all is my wife herself, who fascina- 
ted for the moment, has at last felt that she was 





infringing on her duty to me as well as to her- 
self, and who is unwilling to purchase by a mo- 
ment’s imprudence, the unhappiness of her after 
life. If you doubt me, you cannot doubt her.” 

Monsieur de Langeais opened the closet door 
and his young wife added to her seducer’s con- 
fusion by the bitter smile with which she greeted 
him. 

«* Now,” said Monsieur de Langeais to his 
wife, * you will never think of him again, never 
regret him, never love him, but always despise 
him.” 

Her husband forgave her ; the will was recopied 
without omitting a single item. Madam de Lan- 
geais is now a rich widow, it is not known whe- 
ther she will marry again, but if she does, it will 
certainly not be to the man who attempted to 
dishonor her. 


oO 





QUEEN HENRIETTA, CONSORT 
OF CHARLES I. 


SEE ENGRAVING. 


Wuo has not read the melancholy history of 
Charles I., and is not familiar with the more 
startling incidents of his stormy and eventful 
reign. However, we have no idea of writing 
out a history of that period for the Illustrated 
Magazine—our business is with the engraving 
which accompanies the present number—‘** QUEEN 
Henrietta INTERCEDING FoR THE Kine” At 
the time of the king’s execution, Henrietta was 
at St. Germain’s, where she had kept up the flut- 
ter of a court, without its dignity or magnificence; 
and our plate represents her in the act of writing 
to parliament ‘a very passionate lamentation of 
the sad condition the king, her husband, was in, 
desiring that they would grant her a pass to 
come over to him ; offering to use all the credit she 
had with him that he might give them satisfaction. 
However, if they would not give her leave to 
perform any of those offices toward the public, 
she prayed that she might be permitted to per- 
form the duty she owed him, and to be near him 
in the uttermost extremity.” The letter was de- 
livered by the Ambassador of France, but was 
laid aside unread. 

Among many contemptible accusations against 
the king, was a subserviency to the counsels of 
his queen. Surely it was nothing unworthy in 
him to seek counsel from one who could give 
advice like the following: “I have nothing to 
say, but that you have a care of your honor; 
and that if you have a peace, it may be such as 
may hold; and if it fall out otherwise, that you 
do not abandon those who have served you, for 
fear they do forsake you in your need. Also, I 
do not see how you can be in safety, without a 
regiment of guards. In my opinion, religion 
should be the last thing upon which you should 
treat (viz. at Uxbridge). For if you do agree 
upon strictness against the catholics, it would 
discourage them to serve you; and, if afterward 
there should be no peace, _ could never ex- 
pect succors, either from Ireland or any other 
catholic prince; for they would believe you 
would abandon them, after you had served your- 
self.” 
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And now that we are upon the subject, we 
cannot resist giving the concluding scene of that 
grand drama, as we find it given in Cattermole’s 
Historical Annual, for 1845. 

It was on the 27th (of January, 1649,) that 
sentence was pronounced upon the king. The 
same evening he sent a message to the commis- 
sioners, requesting that his children might be 
brought to him, and that he might also be atten- 
ded by the bishop of London, Dr. Juxon. The 
next day, Sunday, he spent at St. James’s, where 
he heard a sermon and received the holy sacra- 
ment from the bishop; and in conference with 
him, or in private devotion, passed that evening 
and the greater part of the following day. His 
nephew the Prince Elector, the Duke of Rich- 
mond, the Marquess of Hertford, and some others 
of the nobility, came to pay their last duty to 
their sovereign. ‘Excuse me,” he said, “to 
them, and to any others that may express the 
same desire. My time is short and precious; I 
hope they will not take it ill that none have 
access to me but my children. The best office 
they can do me nowis to pray for me.” Charles 
was now wholly subdued to his condition; he 
had sought the strength he needed, in the spirit 
of Christian submission and forgiveness ; and he 
found it, in a degree fully proportionate to the 
greatness of his need. One pang alone remained 
—the taking leave of his children, the Princess 
Elizabeth, and the Duke of Gloucester. The 
eng being just old enough to be sensible of 

er father’s condition, wept excessively; the 
duke, too young fully to apprehend the cause, 
wept with her. Charles raised them from where 
they knelt, and, placing them on his knees, gave 
them such advice as was suitable to their years, 
and the solemnity of the occasion. He bade the 
lady Elizabeth tell her mother that his thoughts 
had never strayed from her, and that his love 
should be the same to the last; and begged her 
to remember to tell her bother James, whenever 
she should see him, that it was his father’s last 
desire that he should no longer look on Prince 
Charles as his elder brother only, but should be 
obedient to him as his sovereign, and that they 
should both love one another, and forgive their 
father’s enemies. ‘“ But,” said the king, “ sweet- 
heart, you will forget this?” “ No,” she replied, 
«<I will never forget it whilst I live.” He pray- 
ed her not to grieve for him, for he should die a 
glorious death ; it being for the laws and liberties 
of the land, and for maintaining the true protest- 
ant religion. ‘‘ Forgive those people, therefore,” 
he me 4 “as I forgive them, but never trust 
them; for they have been false to me, and to 
those that gave them power, and I fear also to 
their own souls.” He then desired her to read 
Bishop Andrewes’s Sermons, Hooker’s Ecclesi- 
astical Polity, and Archbishop Laud’s book 
against Fisher, which would confirm her in a 
pious attachment to the church of England, and 
secure her against popery. Then addressing the 
little Gloucester, he said, ‘* Sweet-heart, now 
they will cut off thy father’s head.” Upon which 
words the child looking very stedfastly at him, 
«« Mark, child,” he continued, ‘‘ what I say; they 
will cut off my head, and perhaps make thee a 
king: but mark what I say—you must not be a 
king so long as your brothers, Charles and James, 





live; for they will cut off your brothers’ heads 
when they can catch them, and cut off thy head, 
too, at last; and therefore I charge you do not be 
made a king by them ;” at which the child said 
earnestly, ‘‘ I will be torn in pieces first!” This 
ready reply from one so young filled the king’s 
eyes with tears of joy. In conclusion he com- 
manded them both to be obedient to their mother; 
prayed God Almighty to bless them, and desired 
the princess to convey his blessing to the rest of 
her brothers and sisters, with commendations to 
all his friends ; and dividing a few jewels among 
them, he kissed and again blessed them, and has- 
tily, with an overflowing heart retired to his de- 
votions. 

The commissioners likewise strictly employed 
Sunday in their devotions: they fasted, pos 
ed for a blessing on the commonwealth; while 
Hugh Peters regaled the ears of the republicans 
with a sermon, on Psalm exlix. 6—8, &c.: “ Let 
the high praises of God be in their mouth, and a 
two-edged sword in their hands, to execute ven- 
geance on the heathen, and punishments upon 
the people; to bind their kings with chains, and 
their nobles with fetters of iron; to execute upon 
them the judgment written. Such honor have al] 
his saints. Praise the Lord.” The business of 
Monday was the drawing up and engrossing of 
the warrant for the king’s execution ‘‘ upon the 
morrow.” Of the hundred and thirty-five com- 
missioners, seventy-one was the largest number 
ever present at the trial. Forty-eight only ap- 
peared on the day when the king’s execution was 
pronounced: fifty-nine have made their names 
*‘ for ever memorable” by signing the warrant 
for his decapitation. We will not undertake, 
within the narrow space which circumstances 
have fixed for the conclusion of this narrative, 
to describe “ the last scene of all” in the history 
of the most unfortunate Prince of a race marked 
for misfortune ; preferring, lest the current of the 
present writer’s sympathies should have unwit- 
tingly run more often than he designed in favor 
of the royal victim, to close it in the words o1 
authors more disposed, though in different de- 
wees to admire the gifted hero of the vast but 

ruitless revolution completed on the scaffold at 
Whitehall. 


‘© The mournful and tragic scene,” writes Mr. 
Forster, ‘‘ that was enacted on the 30th of Janu- 
ary, 1649, in the open street fronting W hitehall, 
is familiar to every reader of history. Through 
the whole of that scene Charles bore himse!/ 
with a dignified composure, and was to the last 
undisturbed, self-possessed, and serene. He ad- 
dressed the crowd from the scaffold, forgave ali 
his enemies, protested that the war was not be- 
gun by him, declared that the people’s right wa- 
,only to have their life and goods their own, ‘« 

share in the government being nothing pertaining 
jto them,’ and concluded with words which, per- 
| haps, expressed a sincere delusion, that he ‘ died 
the martyr of the people.” When his head fell, 
severed by the executioner at one blow, ‘a dis- 
mal groan issued from the crowd ;’ 
‘He nothing common did, or mean, 
Upon that memorable scene; 
But with his keener eye 
The axe’s edge did try; 


Nor called the gods, with vulgar spite, 
To vindicate his helpless right ; 
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But bowed his comely head 
Down as upon a bed.’ 


—So, in a few years after, wrote a most gener- 
ous adversary, Andrew Marvel, and in an ode to 
Oliver Cromwell himself. The lapse of two 
centuries has confirmed the poet’s praise.” 





SONG.—TO FANNY.., 
BY C. DONALD MACLEOD. 


Think not, my girl, that souls like ours 
Were made for idling thus, 

This earth hath birds and streams and flowers, 
And these were made for us. 

The Spring will leave thy tinted cheek, 
Nor time its hue restore : 

And should the rose of youth once break, 
’T will bloom again no more. 

Then come, while still the sky above 
Is smniling bright o’er us! 

Our souls, my girl, were made to love, 
And not for idling thus! 


The bird coquetting with the leaf, 
While yet it danceth green, 

Flies off whene’er the “yellow grief” 
Upon its breast is seen. 

Then learn a fate like this to fear, 
And think my warning true. 

Indeed I cannot love you dear, 
When you grow yellow too. 

But hang the future! Look above, 
Life yet is bright for us ; 

For hearts like ours were made to love, 
And not for idling thus ! 


THE DEATH OF THE CHEVALIER 
DASSAS. 
“ Aux armes! Auvergne! l’ennemi!” 
Dying words of Chevalier D’Assas. 
Lovey art thou, O Rhine! with thy castle-crown- 
ed precipices—and lovely, surpassing lovely, thy 
vintage-rejoicing slopes. 

But iron-fronted war has led his exulting slaves 
over thy paradise, and the rude tramp of his 
myriads has crushed thy springing harvests, ever 
since the first Cesar pursued thy lue-eyed chil- 
dren into thy reluctant waves, till the last fled in 
baffled rage across thy rejoicing tide, and thy 
unfettered sons hailed again their long-lost 
‘«* Father Rhine.” 

Exult! for thy hour of bondage hath passed 
—from the hated, fickle Gaul thy deliverance 
shall come—the spear that inflicted the wound, 
shall prove the sovereign balm—and from the 
abodes of despotism shall Liberty proceed, with 
stride of power, till her beneficent smiles gladden 
the toiling serf of the Ural,and loose the frozen 
current in the soul of the ice-bound Siberian. 

Yet hath it not been always thus; thy daughters 
have oft trembled with affright, as the plumed 
troop swept by their lordly abodes in gorgeous 
circumstance of war, and the peasant far-a-field 
has listened to the shrill cry in the distance, and 
thought it the greedy fish-hawk that rose laded 
from thy eddying circles; when it was the shriek 





of the partner of his bosom, whose home was 
invaded by a licentious soldiery, while her be- 
loved leans unconscious upon his spade, and eyes 
with curious speculation the misty column rising 
in wild grandeur against the dark blue sky. How 
shall he curse that day, as over the glowing ruins 
he calls those names he loved! Echo alone shall 
repeat the sounds, and the distant rushing wind 
mock him with delusive wailings. The fiend of 
the war has passed with scathing desolation, and 
domestic quiet and connubial felicity have vanish- 
ed like dreams beneath his frown. 

On the eve of that revolution which, for a 
quarter of a century, convulsed Europe, a French 
army lay encamped about Gueldres, in the pro- 
vince of the same name. They had passed the 
Meus, and, by a serious of successful maneuvres, 
forced the Austrians to retreat to the Rhine, leav- 
ing Flanders entirely defenceless. Accordingly 
the left wing of the army was detached for the 
purpose of occupation, and the main body lay 
entrenched in line, awaiting the movements of 
the enemy, who had assembled in force upon the 
Rhine, and it was foreseen would shortly advance 
to retrieve their reputation, and repossess the in- 
vaded province. As yet, however, no demonstra- 
tion had been made beyond a simple reconnois- 
sance. The French awaited, with impatience, 
the expected attack. As the campaign wore 
away, they grew less and less ardent, as the 
chances of a conflict diminished. No symptoms 
of a movement were detected among the enemy, 
though light parties of observation were pushed 
even to the river side. And finally, when Octo- 
ber had half elapsed, and winter-quarters were 
nearly prepared for the reception of the troops, 
the eager desire of combat had entirely subsided, 
and the soldiers looked forward with joyful anti- 
cipations to the delights and revels of the winter 
quarters of the old military school. 

* * * * * * * 

“Bravo! Pierrot, and you even crossed the 
river,” said the Chevalier D’Assas to a sous-lieu- 
tenant, who stood cap in hand before a table 
loaded with papers and military sketches. 

*‘ Nicolai and I found a skiff close under the 
bank, and in the dark managed to escape the 
river sentinels. We landed at the lower point, 
and stumbled upon one fellow lying asleep across 
his musket. Nicolai would have got rid of him 
by a short method; but I interposed— Let the 
poor devil alone,’ said I; ‘if he dies hard, he’ll 
raise the videttes, and then the whole outposts 
will come tumbling in upon us.’ So, although it 
went against the grain, Nicolai left him to snoose, 
unconscious of the interesting discussion we had 
been holding over his body.” 

* And what then?” interrupted D’Assas, smil- 
ing internally at the subaltern’s vivacity. 

“We then followed the river bank until the 
dark line of an entrenchment appeared distinct in 
the starlight ; and we heard the hail of the senti- 
nels, passing far along in the distance, which led 
us to believe we had come upon their extreme 
left; then, with great caution, approaching near 
the outworks, we put our ears to the ground, to 
distinguish any sounds that might proceed from 
the encampment. But nothing could be heard— 
all was as silent as death; and finally we resolv- 
ed to return.” 
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“Thank Heaven! now is Eloise sa‘e,” mur- 
mured D’Assas. ‘“ They will not fight this cam- 
paign.” 

**You may well say that,” continued Pierrot, 
**for the general himself said the same, after I 
had reported my return to him. But, sir, I must 
tell you further about that same sentinel. We 
fell in with him on our retreat, and Nicolai again 
argued the point of dispatching him ; but I deter- 
mined, if possible, to carry him off alive, so we 
each seized an arm and leg, and Nicolai swore a 
Gascon oath at him that sealed his mouth; and 
before he was well awake, half the Rhine flowed 
between him and his comrades. These Austrians 
are a patient set, when they are in a scrape, and 
see no chance of getting out of it.” 

‘* Was the sentinel questioned by the general ?” 

“Yes, and his story confirms thy supposition 
of the enemy’s inactivity.” 

‘**Then am I blessed indeed!” said D’Assas, 
rising and walking around, with a springing step 
of exultation. 

The honest Pierrot looked at his colonel in as- 
tonishment. 

“ Here, my friend, is a louis d’or to reward thy 
sagacity and humanity, and here another for Ni- 
colai. Nay, bow not so, I am still your debtor.” 

The flattered sous-lieutenant, with a low obei- 
sance of profound respect, retired from the apart- 
ment. 

D’Assas sunk into his chair, and seemed im- 
mersed in melancholy reflections ; then he rose, 
and unlocking an escritoire, drew from it a min- 
iature. It was of a young lady, lovely beyond 
compare. As he gazed on it, he grew wildly ex- 
cited ; the tears trickled in large drops down his 
cheeks, and his whole frame seemed moved with 
convulsive agitation. Then, witha violent effort, 
he controlled the ebullition of feeling, replaced 
the miniature, turned the key on the precious de- 
posit, seized his hat, and hurried out into the 
open space just as the gun announced the evening 
parade. 

* * a * * * 

The Chevalier D’Assas was one of those who, 
in the midst of the degeneracy and corruption of 
France before the revolution, recalled the memory 
of her Bayard and Condé. Inflexible in principle, 
undaunted in resolution, he mingled with the 
sterner qualities of a hero the most winning affa- 
bility and gentleness of disposition, that contras- 
ted strongly with the hauteur of the nobles of the 
old “‘ regime,” and secured the enthusiastic attach- 
ment of all who knew him. He had, by untiring 
exertions and the resistless force of merit, opened 
the road to military preferment, at that time ac- 
cessible only through court influence and mono- 
polized by a_ privileged few, and with eager 
hopes looked forward to that distinction, of which 
his conscious sense of worth assured him the 
attainment. 

Another cause operated powerfully upon his 
sensitive mind and doubly inflamed his ardor in 
his military career,—and this was love. Before 
the commencement of the war between France 
and Austria, while on a mission to Munster, he 
met Eloise Von Steinheim, the daughter of a 
Westphalian count, at the court of the elector. 
His stay at the capital was prolonged some weeks, 
in expectation of private despatches, and his lei- 





sure so well improved, that casual admiration 
deepened into ardent love, and mutual pledges of 
constancy were interchanged, while with the 
father’s consent, the winter ensuing was appoint- 
ed for the nuptials. But a sudden blight threat- 
ened these plans of happiness. Returning to his 
hotel, on the evening of the same day that seem- 
ed to complete his felicity, D’Assas found a 
courier, whose disordered apparel indicated the 
greatest haste, and who bore orders for him to 
rejoin his regiment without delay, as war had 
been declared, and the frontier line of the army 
had commenced its march on Flanders. 

W hat an annunciation to a lover !—to find him- 
self torn from his beloved by the imperative duties 
of a military command—exposed to all its hazards 
and privations—and, more dreadful than all, to 
be forced to contend in arms against those in 
whose safety and happiness his heart was bound ! 

But his principles of honor came to his aid, 
and awakening the dormant desire of milita 
fame, restored, in some degree, the balance of his 
mind. He repaired instantly to the house of the 
count, explained the cruel necessity of his de- 
parture, and after a thousand protestations of 
eternal attachment, broke from her arms, returned 
to his hotel, where, after a few hurried arrange- 
ments, he mounted his horse.and followed by the 
courier, passed swiftly from the western gate, in 
the direction of the Rhine, just as the full moon 
arose, blood red, in the night dews, and seemed 
to rest like a lurid mass of fire on the tops of the 
distant forest. 

He met his regiment on the advance, and re- 
sumed his command. The French army were 
successful—at least as success was estimated in 
that day, before the torrent of the revolution swept 
away all the trophies of preceding wars, and made 
crowns and nations the stakes of victory. The 
Austrians retreated into Westphalia, and concen- 
trated their forces around the capital and upon 
the further bank of the Rhine, apparently upon 
the defensive. The object of the French was 
attained by opening Flanders, and the season was 
passed away in those unimportant reconnoisances 
and demonstrations which the fiery energy of the 
new school has held up to merited ridicule. 

* * * * * ~ ~ 

“ They will not fight, D’Assas, this campaign,” 
said the general. “It can hardly happen,” re- 
plied he; “ at least, if at all, they must be speedy 
—the season will not allow us to keep the field 
much longer.” 

«Your lieutenant’s report confirms me in my 
opinion. However, colonel, as every mischance 
should be guarded against, I have resolved to 
strengthen the outposts opposite the river-line, 
and will place your regiment in advance of the 
rest, on the skirts of the forest. Auvergne needs 
no incitement when danger and honor unite. 
An army might sleep secrely under its guardian 
eye.” And he touched his hat in graceful com- 
pliment. 

«Ah, general,” exclaimed D’Assas, delighted, 
“you may command my life. I go instantly to 
arrange the orders of the corps.” 

«Yet more,” said the general archly, at part- 
ing, ‘‘you should be pleased with the change, 
since it brings you a full mile nearer your in- 
amorata.” 
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An ingenuous blush of modest sensibility told 
what was indeed passing in the heart of D’Assas. 

* Well, as I thought, A pleasant bivouac to 
you, my preuz chevalier ; I shall expect an orderly 
at ten, with the night report.” 

Thus was D’Assas placed in the most danger- 
ous post in the army. It was a Thermopyle, 
since it commanded the only practicable road to 
the French lines, and in the event of an attack, 
would expose its defenders to the whole weight 
of the enemy's force. But these were circum- 
stances which to D’Assas, burning with a morbid 
desire of fame, enhanced the pleasure of the ap- 
pointment. He saw himself placed in that critical 
spot, where honor was to be surely won; he felt 
that the safety of the army depended upon his 
vigilance, and his heart swelled with pride and 
joyful emulation as he accepted the trust. 

The general touched his hat, and they sepa- 
rated. 

His regiment, in an hour, were on their march 
to the pass before mentioned, and as the evening 
closed in, arrived upon the ground. Before them 
lay the forest, and in the obscurity of night pre- 
senting the appearance of a black wall, seemingly 
impervious to human footsteps. On each side 
shelving ledges of rock rose abruptly at the dis- 
tance of a hundred paces, and opposed an effectual! 
barrier to hostile attacks, since the precipitous 
descent precluded the possibility of an assault in 
flank ; and in attempting to turn his position, the 
enemy must inevitably encounter the main body 
in his rear. 

The colonel inspected the ground with a pene- 
trating eye, perceived at once the points of de- 
fence, and having stationed a line of videtts along 
the skirts of the forest, and a second body half- 
way between them and the regiment, retired to 
his quarters; and having ordered the sentinel to 
apprize him of the slightest interruption, threw 
himself, wearied in body and sated in mind, upon 
his simple military cot. 

* * * * * * * 

** Qui vive ?” cried the tent-guard, in a low, dis- 
trict tone, bringing forward his musket at the 
word. 

“« La France,” was the reply. 

“The word?” 

“ Amiti€é.” 

«The countersign ?” 

“‘ Leonidas. I would see the commandant.” 

«Pass on,” said the sentinel, recovering his 
arms. 

P As they entered the tent, D’Assas started to his 
eet. 

It was Pierrot, and a woman muffled in a long 
cloak. 

“We encountered this female on the borders 
of the forest; on being seized and questioned, 
she said she was the bearer of important news, 
and demanded to be conducted to head-quarters.” 

“This is well, Pierrot,” said D’Assas; then 
looked inquiringly at the closely enveloped form 
before him. 

The disguised lady shook her head, and was 
silent. 

“1 comprehend,” said D’Assas: “ you would be 
private. Pierrot, 1 would speak alone with your 
charge ; leave the tent, but remain within call.” 

The moment the honest lieutenant departed, 








the female threw aside her mantle, and burst into 
a flood of tears. 

“Ha! Lottchen !” 

It was the trusted and faithful attendant of his 
Eloise—the well known confidant and messenger 
of his love, whom he had left at his last parting 
supporting the fainting form of his mistress, when 
her grief proved too strong for physical endu- 
rance. and she sank into the arms of her servant, 
losing the remembrance of her sufferings in in- 
sensibility. D’Assas, much agitated, led the new- 
comer to a seat. 

“‘ What means this, my good Lottchen; hath 
aught befallen Eloise? Are you the bearer of 
any commands from her? Speak, and save me 
from this torturing suspense.” 

The servant of Eloise, after the violence of 
her grief had somewhat abated, began as follows: 

« Ah, sir, you can hardly imagine what my 
poor mistress has had to contend with since this 
cruel war called you away. Her father, you 
know, prides himself upon his loyalty to his em- 
peror; and when the Austrians were forced to 
retreat, he felt the disgrace so deeply, that he 
spared not even you in his denunciations. Your 
Eloise timidly ventured to become your advocate, 
when her father, with a terrific frown, turned the 
torrent of his reproaches upon her, till she faint- 
ed with the shock. Since that time, his very 
nature seemed changed; he treated his once-lov- 
ed daughter with repulsive coldness, and com- 
pleted her misery by introducing at the castle 
Baron Von Oppenheim as a suitor, ordering her 
to dismiss you from her thoughts, and in your 
stead take this brutal, ungainly baron from the 
border forests.” 

‘* How bore she this?” said D’Assas, in a low 
tone, through his set teeth. 

“ Poor lady ! at first she was like one distract- 
ed; but, by degress, she settled down into a dumb 
melancholy, which to the baron seemed acquies- 
cence in his suit.” 

** Cursed idiot !” 

‘* But, sir, the end is yet tocome. Under this 
passive appearance she concealed the resolution 
of flying trom Munster; and upon the eve of the 
day appointed for the wedding with the baron, 
we made our escape in disguise, and had nearly 
reached the Rhine, when we encountered the 
Austrian posts. The rough soldiers took us for 
peasant girls, and insulted us with coarse jests, 
and compelled us to wait the orders of the com- 
manding officer in the guard-house. By this time, 
my mistress was totally overpowered with the 
fatigue of the journey and in this new embarrass. 
ment, and when the commandant went the rounds, 
she felt the approach of a violent fever. The 
officer commiserating our condition, dismissed 
us without any close interrogatories, and my mis- 
tress had hardly left the outposts, before her sick- 
ness overcame her entirely, and she was forced 
to take refuge at a farm-house about half-way 
between the armies.” 

“Good Heavens! and what next?” gasped 
D’Assas. 

“She immediately became delirious, calling 
upon your name in her ravings, and then upon 
her father’s, and for a week I have hardly stirred 
from her bedside; but, poor lady, her strength 
has yielded to the disorder, and when she came 
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to her senses, she said feebly, ‘I must die, Lott- 
chen; but before I quit this world, 1 would see 
him for whose sake I have undergone this weight 
of trouble. Let me but see him, and I die con- 
tent”” 

‘“*Oh! that this should be, and I not know it.” 

** T have come accordingly, to lead you to her: 
the farm house is but a mile hence—hasten, or 
she may be a lifeless corpse before we reach it ;” 
and the tears of Lottchen flowed fast. 

The calls of duty and military discipline van- 
ished beneath the overpowering force of love. 
He hastily muffled himself in his cloak, passed 
the cordon of sentinels, giving the word and 
countersign, and plunged, with his guide, into 
the forest. 

* * * * * * * 


In an old ruinous farm house, midway between 
the two armies, on arude humble bed, lay El- 
oise Von Steinhem, as pale and corpse-like as 
though life had indeed déserted her wan and ema- 
ciated frame. Still her eyes gleamed with an in- 
tense ardor, and seemed to show the fear that the 
mission of Lottchen was fruitless, and a last look 
of him for whom she had endured such pangs 
would be denied her. A step is heard—the door 
opens—it is he! She utters a faint cry—raises 
herself in her bed—and falls back senseless into 
his supporting arms. 

What were the feelings of D’Assas, as he 
looked upon that shrunken, livid face, and en- 
deavored to trace in it the lineaments of his be- 
loved! How he writhed inwardly in spirit, and 
felt his love for her mingled with the gall of bit- 
terness, as he thought of her misfortunes and 
their author! Was she, who now lay like an 
inanimate weight upon his arms, the same beau- 
tiful one whom he had watched in silent ecstasy 
threading the mazy dance, like a form of air ; and 
enchanting his seemingly inattentive ear with the 
sweet music of her voice, rendered more fascina- 
ting by the attractions of wit and sense, till his 
heart was gone far away out of his keeping, ere 
he dreamed of love? These and a thousand 
thoughts rushed at once upon his mind. 

She moved—opened her eyes murmured his 
name—and was again a heavy weight in his arms 
She had expired. 

He gazed with fixed and glassy eye upon her 
stiffening form—uttered a few words—cut off a 
ringlet of auburn hair that hung curling over her 
snowy forehead—placed it in his bosom—and 
strode from the apartment into the open fields. 
The faithful Lottchen flung herself upon the body 
of her mistress in a paroxysm of grief. 

The east began to brighten with the gray of the 
morniag, and D’Assas swiftly measured the in- 
tervening space that speneiad him from his post. 
Distracted with the overwhelming !oss of his 
loved one, he moved rapidly on over the dewy 
herbage, unconscious alike to every object around 
him, and meditating plans of revenge upon those 
who had so inhumanly sacrificed her. He came 
to the forest which masked his station, and, pass- 
ing through it, already beheld the white tents 
glimmering in the morning light, when both his 
arms were seized with an iron grip. He looked 
and beheld two Austrian grenadiers—at the same 
time he saw the woods alive with the enemy, pass- 





ing quickly and noiselessly among the trees, and 
preparing to overwhelm the post. 

“Silence, or death ”” and they presented their 
bayonets to his bosom. 

D’Assas took his resolution-—he cared nought 
for life—the safety of the French army depended 
upon his efforts, and drawing in his breath to add 
to the power of his voice, he cried in a tone of 
thunder: 

“To arms! Auvergne! the enemy !” 

He fell, pierced with bayonets. But the French 
were roused, and before the Austrians could ex- 
tricate themselves from the wood and form in the 
open ground beyond, they poured in from the 
encampment, and after a sharp and short skir- 
mish, drove back the assailants with great slaugh- 
ter. The Austrians retreated precipitately from 
the wood, were pursued by the infuriated French 
to the river side, and would have been annihi- 
lated but for a corps de reserve that crossed the 
river in time to succor their comrades. This was 
the last action of the campaign. 

* * * * + * * 

But D’Assas—he was found by the French ad- 
vance, lying at the foot of a tree, while his life- 
blood dyed red the herbage around him. Pierrot, 
the sous-lieutenant, first perceived his command- 
ing officer, and running up to him, loosened his 
vest to find the wound and attempt to stanch the 
flow of blood. D’Assas pressed his hand con- 
vulsively to his bosom, looked with a sign of re- 
cognition at Pierrot, and expired. 

On removing his hand and examining the wound, 
a long lock of hair was found in it, soaked in 
blood so that the color could not be distinguished. 
It seemed as if the bayonets had forced it into his 
breast, in their deadly passage to his heart. 

Thus did D’Assas satisfy the call-of love and 
honor. Of Eloise Von Steinheim and her obdu- 
rate father nothing more is known, or whether 
her remains lie near the lonely farm-house, or in 
the gorgeous tomb of her fathers in the capital of 
Westphalia; but in the subsequent flight of the 
nobles of that country, after the retreat of the 
army of the prince of Condé and the emigrés, be- 
fore the victorious generals Hoche and Dumour- 
iez, he is supposed to have fled to England, and 
passed, in dependent exile, the end of that life, 
whose prime he had disgraced by the death of his 
daughter. 

Louis XVI., granted a perpetual pension to the 
eldest male branch of the family of D’Assas, in 
commemoration of his heroism. But the mighty 
revolution succeeding with the destruction of the 
king, involved the ruin of all his courtiers and 
dependents, and the pension was discontinued. 
But when Napoleon assumed the reins of govern- 
ment, he, with that magnanimity for which the 
world at this late hour have just begun to extol 
him, revived the pension to the heirs of D’Assas, 
and remitted it punctually through good and evil 
fortune, till his star was blotted out from among 
the lights of the earth, and the ruler became a 
captive. Since then, to the reign of Louis Philip, 
it has been regularly paid; and it is an honest 
boast of the enthusiastic Frenchman, that with 
such a reward, merit knows not age, and waits 
not for posterity. 

With these remarks I close this hurried sketch, 
and add, that if we consider the situation of D, 
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Assas, when silence would have purchased life, 
and death was the certain doom of breaking it, 
but where honor triumphed over the love of life, 
and impelled him to self-sacrifice, when we con- 
sider this, we must confess it to be as strongly 
marked an example of voluntary heroism as an- 
cient or modern times can produce. In the mind 
of the writer, the stand of Leonidas at Thermo- 
pyle, the plunge of Curtius into the yawning 
gulf, or the constancy of the martyrs in the early 
ages of christianity, do not surpass the celebrated 
act of the Chevalier D’Assas. 


enews 


TURKISH STORY-TELLING. 


{The following is an authentic specimen of the 
tales which are listened to with so much delight 
by the Orientals, and the invention and narration 
of which are a distinct and very profitable busi- 
ness among the Turks and Arabs. It was taken 
down in short-hand, from the lips of an itinerant 
“story-teller,” by a recent traveler in Asia Mi- 
nor.] 

*«*On the second day of the Bairam, three 
Turkish dames, the wives of the Doukanji, or 
dealer in all commodities, of the Tchiboukji, or 
maker of pipes, and of the Papoutji, the vender 
of yellow, red, and other slippers, agreed to walk 
and see all the magnificent spectacles usually pre- 
sented on this high holiday, and perhaps take a 
ride or a swing in one of the untold varieties of 
wooden vehicles, which bring such a harvest of 
paras to the proprietors: that is supposing they 
could be allowed to pass for grown children, 
well huddled up in their feridjes. 

«They had not proceeded far, when their eyes 
lighted all at once ona glittering object, dazzlin 
the sight in a May-day’s sun. It wasa beautiful 
ring, a large emerald in the centre, with rubies 
around it. It was clear that some less happy 
fair one had dropped the precious ornament, and 
was probably mourning its loss; on this point, 
however, the findersdid not bestow much thought ; 
they had found it, and the only question to be 
decided was, as it could not be divided, whose it 
should be. 

«In this dilemma, a wise thought struck the 
wife of the Doukanji, to refer the decision to the 
first person they met. On this day, when all the 
world was abroad, there was no difficulty in find- 
ing people, and the first man they saw, and who 
of course was to be the arbiter, was Hadji Sulei- 
man, the Termandji, the old one-eyed miller; 
and it was no miracle they should see him, for he 
was coming out of his mill door. 

«As he was not a Paris, neither were the fair 
competitors goddesses, the miller therefore sagel 
decited that he would have nothing to do with 
the dangerous point of comparative personal 
charms, and referred the thing solely to a trial of 
intellect. His decision was, that the ring should 
be adjudged to be lawful prize to her who should 
prove that she had outwitted her husband in the 
cleverest way. 


“The wife of the Tchiboukji took the lead, | 


and was followed by the wife of the Papoutji, 
but neither of them said any thing that was worth 
repeating, and there was a great deal about pipes 


and leather. The wife of the Doukanji is called 
upon last. 

‘‘Her husband, Hassan Aslan Oglou, better 
known in the bazaar by the name of Koutchuck 
Hassan, (little Hassan,) had opened his shop and 
shut it every day for twenty years past. His 
attention to business had given him respectabili- 
ty, and he was reputed to be somebody—posses- 
sor of a pipe with a real amber mouthpiece, and 
sending often to the Cafidjis to treat his custom- 
ers, Hassan was reported to be in comfortable 
circumstances; and the report was a true one. 

‘«* But Hassan was more comfortable in his shop 
than in his house, at least so thought his wife, 
and she tried to make him think so too. 

‘“‘ Unhappily her affections were less strongly 
inclined toward Hassan, than to a holy dervish, 
whose melodious cry of ‘ hok, hok, hok,’ while 
seated day after day on the bench before her 
‘door, had completely driven Hassan out of her 

heart; the more surprising, as the two men were 
| exactly like each other in size, height, and fea- 
‘ture, as two camel beads. 

*«‘ The holy man found no difficulty in persuad- 
ing the wife that there was no harm in exchang- 
ing a doukanji for a dervish; and no sooner was 

'she convinced, than the projected exchange was 
| carried into effect. 

| * Hassan, who little dreamt of what was hatch- 
| ing, came home from his shop in unusual gayety ; 
‘he had sold so much of ottar of roses, so many 
‘ivory boxes of surmé, and so many strings of 
| Mecca beads, that he was determined to indulge 
|in the luxury of a milk chalva, and his wife was 
ordered to prepare it. Nothing could be more 
| apropos than such an order, nor more seasonable 
than the hour when it was given—the milk chal- 
'va was speedily prepared, and as it was done 
| while Hassan was devoutly performing his Akh- 
| schamnamazy, or prayer after sunset, a miseal or 
red of affiom was mixed up with the dainty 
| dish. 

| “Hassan’s appetite being always graduated 
/according to the amount of his shop receipts, he 
indulged so much en gourmand as fairly to eat the 
whole of the milk chalva. The potent effects of 
| the affiom were instantly demonstrated, and the 
happy Doukanji was soon in profound sleep, 
dreaming of customers and milk chalva. 

«« About one hundred yards off, at the corner 
|of four streets, was a Tekkieé, or convent of 
|dervishes, and connected with it one of those 
| charitable places, where, through an iron grating, 
ja number of iron cups, chained to the grating, 
are always filled and refilled for the thirsty pas- 
|senger. It was the duty of our dervish to su- 
| Perintend this cup-filling. 

“Tt was to this place that poor Hassan was 
conveyed in the midst of his dreams, and being 
laid down softly on the stone floor, his transfor- 
mation into a dervish quickly took place, by 
| being divested of his benish and turban, and en- 
_ veloped in the long and ample white felt-robe of 
| the dervish, with his girdle, in which hung his 
| horn, belted round his waist, and the sugar-loaf 
white felt-cap substituted for the turban. The 
transformation completed, the dervish returned to 
the house, and so perfect was the resemblance, 
that the servants readily admitted him as their 
old master. 
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«It was long after the hour of saying the il- 
kinndy-namazy; that is to say, long after noon 
of the following day, before Hassan awoke from 
his long nap. He rubbed his eyes, and looking 
around him, rubbed his eyes again, persuaded 
that he was still dreaming. Convinced at length 
that he was broad awake, he could not imagine 
how he came into this place, and less so, how he 
was transformed into a dervish : attributing it all 
to the agency of the gins, his thoughts revert to 
his shop, and seeing the sun already declining, 
he hurries thither, lamenting to have lost many a 
good customer by his strange nap. He finds the 
shop shut, and concluding he had left it to him- 
self the preceding evening, instead of going home 
for the key, attempted to force the lock. 

*‘ The neighbors, and especially Hassan’s best 
friends, the kabobji, the sherbetji, the barber and 
the baker, fall at once upon the supposed dervish, 
and threaten him with the bastinado for his felo- 
nious intentions. ‘ How, dervish !’ said Hassan, 
‘Tam no dervish; am I not your old friend Has- 
san Aslan Oglou, or, as you are better pleased to 
call me, Koutchuk Hassan? How I came by 
this dress I know not, but by my beard and your 
own, I tell the truth.’ ‘ Youare a father of lies,’ 
cried the whole party—do we not know that face 
well enough, covered by that cap of sanctity as 
a cloak for all sort of deceits—does not the horn 
set all the dogs howling every day before our 
doors, and the hok, hok, hok, of your musical 
voice disturb our rest every night? Get you gone 
instantly, or you will suffer what you have long 
merited.’ 

** Hassan, in conscious innocence, persisted in 
trying to open his shop-door, when without far- 
ther ceremony he was seized and bastinadoed so 
unmercifully, that his legs could scarcely bear 
him to the door of his own mansion. Smarting 
with pain, his impatience to get into his house 
made him knock so violently, that the whole of 
its inmates came to see what was the matter. 
The door was opened by the dervish himself, 
whom Hassan was astonished to see in his own 
clothes, and which at once told all the story. 
He began by abusing him ; but the servants were 
so fully convinced that the dervish was their 
master and Hassan the imposter, that they readily 
obeyed the orders of their mistress to give him 
another bastinado. 

**The poor man had then his own door shut 
upon him, and seated on the ground, began to 
Tuminate on his strange fortune, and on the 
course to be adopted. In vain he determined to 
apply to the cadi, and have justice done him, for 
he knew well that his wife had threatened to 
apply to the cadi herself, and she possessed more 
interest with the administrator of justice than her 
husband. What could he do? he had no longer 
a house, a wife, or a shop, and without the latter 
how could he live? 

“‘ Driven to desperation, he determines to quit 
the country, and as soon as his feet were ina 
traveling state, he sets out—and having fortu- 
nately in his inner girdle, for he had only been 
stripped of his outer vestments, a rol! of mah- 
moudies, which, for security, Hassan always pru- 
dently kept so close to his person, he was ena- 
bled to begin life again, though not in so splen- 





did a style as he had been hitherto accustomed 
to. 

** Seven long years had passed away, and Has- 
san, though not much Recommane’ with his 
change of fortune, for he was submissive to 
whatever was the will of God, thought he would 
return once more to his native town, for local 
attachment beats even in a Mussulman’s heart ; 
he thought of his wife too with affection, little 
as she merited it. 

‘« His arrangements were soon completed ; and 
having engaged a return home from a caterdgi, 
he was soon on his road. His girdle was hea- 
vier than when he left, for Hassan was a thrifty 
man, and the mahmoudies were nearly doubled. 

‘* While Hassan is on his journey, it is time to 
see what is going onathisownhouse. His wife 
had long been conscience-smitten, and would 
willingly have dismissed the dervish and taken 
back her husband, but, with all the inquiries she 
could make, no news could be heard of him. 
The dervish, therefore, personated Hassan still, 
and found the gain of a Doukanji more agreea- 
than filling water-cups, and crying ‘ hok, hok, 

ok.’ 

**The mind of his partner in crime became, 
notwithstanding, dayly more uneasy, and she as 
earnestly longed to be making a milk chalva for 
the poor Hassan, as she had longed before to get 
rid of him. 

‘‘ Hassan continued his route, and the caterdgi 
having fairly performed his contract, and set him 
down once more in his old town, Hassan’s cogi- 
tations were at work for the best mode of ascer- 
—~ the present history of his house and his 
shop. 

‘** He knew that no one was better acquainted 
with all the news, truth, or scandal of the place 
than Eyub, the humanji. He therefore went di- 
rectly to the bath, and finding that he was receiv- 
ed in the usual business-like way, without any 
expression of surprise or one single remark, Has- 
san could not refrain from asking why Eyub did 
not congratulate him on his return after so long 
an absence. ‘ Wonderful!’ said the shampooer, 
‘long absence, indeed! why, it is but yesterday 
that [ had you under my hands upon the marble, 
and did you not roar out as you used to do, when 
I kneaded that projecting lump on the shoulder a 
little harder than was pleasant ?? Hassan insist- 
ed it was seven long years since he had been 
there, and the other insisted so positively that he 
was mad in saying so, that Hassan walked away 
in a pet to his own house. 

“His knock at the door was more cautious and 
less awakening than the former one, for the bas- 
tinado was not yet forgotten; but how agreeably 
was he surprised when the door was opened by 
his wife, with a face which said plainly, I am 
glad to see you. 

“It must be understood that the dervish had 
heen some time dismissed to his tekkie and water 
filling, and the lady, sincerely penitent, determin- 
ed to atone for past misconduct. 

*« She considered it necessary, however, to her 
plan, to keep her husband in delusion still a little 
longer—and therefore when she saw him at the 
door, she threw as much unconcern into the plea- 
sure which his return gave her as she could mus- 
ter; and her first words were, that the milk chal- 
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va, which he had ordered was spoiling, as he had 
taken so longa nap. ‘A long nap, indeed,’ said 
Hassan, “‘seven years is a pretty long nap; to 
say nothing of my journey from Kutaieh, too, 
and that is not a step.’ ‘What are you talking 
about seven years at Kutaieh ? rejoined the dame ; 
‘ where are your brains traveling to? Why, did 
you not, this very afternoon, when you came 
from your shop, order a milk chalva, and did you 
not fall asleep while I was preparing it, and 
have you not slept so long that it is as hard as 
the ostrich’s egg in the great mosque ?” 

“The husband, perplexed to insanity, next 
shows his swollen feet, in evidence of the long 
journey he had just taken. The affectionate wife 
cautioned him against saying a word more about 
it, as he would perhaps be bastinadoed by the 
cadi to cure him of his disposition to lying. 

‘“« Bewildered and confounded more and more, 
Hassan goes next to his shop, not to open it, for 
it was after the hour, but to see if it really stood 
in the same place. It not only had not changed 
its locality, but his old friends the kabobji, the 
sherbetji, the barber and the baker, were in their 
shops, and employed as usual. 

‘** Hassan waits patiently for the felicitations 
which he doubted not would come upon him 
thick as locusts upon young corn, but when not 
one hosh gelde escapes their lips, he upbraids 
them bitterly for such want of friendship, aftera 
seven years’ absence. ‘ How seven years” cried 
all four, and many otheis of the bazaar, with one 
voice, ‘how seven years? Did we not see you 
open and shut your shop yesterday, and have 
you not been there sitting and smoking day after 
day for four-and-twenty years without having 
your place empty a single day? What evil eye 
has bewildered your brain to talk of seven years’ 
absence ?” 

“What could poor Hassan do? He began se- 
riously to suspect that he had been dreaming ; and 
going home to his wife confessed his belief of it, 
and quietly ate his milk chalva. 

«The ring is yours,’ cried the miller to his 
talented dame—take it and take yourself away 
with it as fast as possible, lest you should be dis- 
posed to exercise your ingenuity here.’ ” 


THE STORM. 


AN ANECDOTE OF THE LIFE OF HAYDN. 
CHAPTER I.—I751. 


E1even o’clock at night sounded from the cathe- 
dral of St. Stephen; time’s iron voice echoed far 
and wide through the still and deserted streets of 
the imperial city of Vienna with the deep and 
solemn tone peculiar to that hour, and which a 
great French poet has so well rendered in those 
two lines, the imitative harmony of which would 
do honor to the genius of a musician : 
** Le bruit ebranle l’air, roule, et long-temps encor 
Gronde, comme enferme sous la cloche sonore.” 

At the sixth stroke of the hammer upon the 
bell, the door of a small obscure dwelling, against 
which a barber’s ensign trembled in the wind, 
was opened by the hand of a young man appar- 
ently about nineteen years of age, and, by a 





counter movement closed again with nicely calcu- 
lated precision, in order that such slight noise 
might be lost—absorbed in the pealing resound 
of the clock. But that sage precaution was ren- 
dered abortive by the indiscretion of the very 
party by whom it had been adopted. So that, as 
though some irresistible impulse stronger than 
prudence itself, had made him forget that silence 
was necessary to secure his retreat, scarcely had 
be placed foot in the street, ere he trilled with 
clear and melodious voice an extempore stave, to 
which the booming of the clock served asa bass, 
and which he ended in a sharp C several times 
repeated, while the bell-hammer struck the same 
note two octaves lower. 

The principal, or to speak more correctly, the 
sole tenant of this dwelling, the barber Reller, 
showed himself at the casement, and recognizing 
the singer, 

“Tis you, Joseph? I thought you had been 
within this long while; what the deuce are you 
at, my fine fellow, in the street at such an hour?” 

Without making reply, and perhaps with a de- 
sign to avoid the question, Joseph said to his in- 
terlocutor. 

“With what sublime accents time speaks in 
the night by means of these clocks, don’t you 
think so Master Keller? When all around is 
hushed and steeped in that repose which is horn 
of fatigue, that voice, which the intelligence of 
man has given to time, still mounts toward heaven, 
to glorify him, even as a homage rendered white 
he sleeps; and hence it is, religious minds can 
never, under such thoughts and circumstances, 
hear it without emotion.” 

‘* All very likely,” replied the barber; ‘ but 
these fine metaphysics of which I understand not 
one jot, don’t explain to me the reason of your 
being in the street at this hour singing away there 
like a night-lark ; you’ll soon lose all the little 
voice you have left, and then, good-by to your 
pupils.” 

‘* What master !” replied the young man; “ if 
I should become dumb, the violin will sing for 
me? Do you really think then, my good friend, 
that I was created and brought into the world 
merely for the honor of the solfa? The meal of 
a nightingale is the pittance of those who have 
neither the head nor heart of a master. Be easy 
on that score, the airs that are humming hoonsh 
my brain, will never lack echoes for their repe- 
tition.” 

“True, Joseph, thou art a great musician: I 
well know it. I have always said so from the 
‘first day I heard thee sing; and, out of gratitude 
for the pleasure afforded me, have I lodged and 
boarded you beneath my roof, ever since you 
were expelled from the soprani class at St. Ste- 
phen’s, for a boyish prank which merited not so 
severe a punishment. But don’t let foolish ideas 
run in your head; throw not away that which 
you have in your possession, to run after a 
shadow.” 

He reiterated his recommandation, and perceiv- 
ing that the young man was not lending the most 
attentive ear possible, he followed it up with, 

* Come, get in doors.” 

“« That’s impossible,” said Joseph. 

‘«* And why, if it so please you ?” 

* Because, far from wishing to come in, I was 
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just taking my departure when you opened the 
casement.” 

*‘Heaven forgive me!” cried Keller, gazing 
more attentively at him, ‘* heaven forgive me, for 
as plain as I can see by help of the moonlight, 
thou hast decked thyself gayly, and wear’st the 
black coat thou we’rt wont to reserve for fete 
daysalone. Ah! Joseph, Joseph, I fear me much, 
thou art taking to bad courses, and that I have 
just surprised thee setting forth on some gallant 
adventure !” 

«* Believe me it is not so, Master Keller; you 
full well know I have no other sweetheart than 
your daughter Anne—and meanwhile that I await 
her becoming my bride, have none other mistress 
than the sweet muse, who, wooing me even from 
the cradle, has taught me to express by song that 
which passes within my heart.” 

“ Where are you going then ?” 

‘* Under the balcony of a lady, it is true; but 
merely to ask her opinion, touching the serenade 
I composed yesterday, and which I am going to 
execute with George and Grantz, who are wait- 
ing for me behind the church.” 

«* And what lady is this ?” 

“ The lovely W ilhelnina. 

“The mistress of old Count de Staremberg ! 
Know you her?” 

**T know her not—save by name, and as a re- 
lative of the harlequin Bernardone.” 

« The very same.” 

** Really !” said Joseph laughingly, “‘ you treat 
me like a gossip customer, and retail at second- 
hand all the scandalous chit chat of the city. But 
whether spouse or mistress, they say she is a 

ood musician, and therefore I hope after having 

eard me, she will deign to open her window and 
cry, ‘Bravo! the serenade was well sung.’ Soa 
good night to you Master Keller. Here have we 
been half an hour already, chatting together, my 
orchestra will become impatient, the night is said, 
and that costume of yours seems somewhat too 
scanty for you prudently to remain any longer 
there with your elbows upon the balcony. So 
adieu! I havea presentiment I shall bring you 
back good tidings.” 

So saying, Joseph set off at full speed, and 
turning the corner of the square, disappeared be- 
hind the church. The barber casting up his eyes 
toward the heavens, and emitting a sound, half 
groan, half sigh, betook himself to bed. The 
three young men traversed a considerable portion 
of the city, taking the road toward the Corinthian 
theatre, of which the harlequin was manager. 
They stopped before a window, from which a 
soft and tranquil light made its way through a 
double curtain of silk and gauze. The serenade 
commenced, was continued and ended without the 
slightest movement being observable within the 
chamber. The three disappointed musicians had 
already exchanged several uneasy glances with 
each other, when the door of the house opened. 
The harlequin, Bernardone, appeared upon the 
threshold, and inquired of the singers whose 
music they had just executed. 

“It is mine, signior,” replied Joseph, “ and to 
speak frankly, as I thought it passable, I was 
desirous of offering the first essay to you and your 
wife.” 


There is a very charming air in that serenade of 
your’s then, which has just caused a dispute to 
arise between my niece and a great personage 
who honors us with his friendship—the Count 
Staremberg. The Count, who is in an ill-humor 
this evening, ] know not why, deems this said 
aria a very miserable composition; Wilhelmina 
has declared it ravishing, and I have left them 
both at high words thereon. As for myself, the 
tune pleases me exceedingly. Arrange it for me 
as a dance, bring it me to-morrow, and I will pay 
you handsomely.” 

“* Many thanks for your proposition, signior ; 
but the serendade shall remain a serenade As 
for ars de danse, if you require them, I have here,” 
said he, tapping his forehead with his finger, “I 
have here wherewithal to set all the harlequins 
in the world spinning en cadence. Bestow upon 
me one touch of your wand, and the stream will 
burst forth.” 

“Per Dio!” exclaimed Bernardone, “ the lad 
pleases me. Could you compose an opera for 
me ?” 

* Why not, signior ?” 

“ Well, come up stairs! we'll have some talk 
about the matter.” 

Joseph, begging his companions to wait for 
him, followed Bernardone. He was conducted to 
a richly furnished chamber, balmy with exhala- 
tions of the most exquisite perfume, wherein, 
though all around breathed of luxury, yet a some- 
what confused and disorderly kind of elegance 
prevailed. But Joseph was far too great a novice 
in the world to remark this. Besides, this opera 
alone occupied his thoughts to such a pitch o 
abstraction, as scarcely to allow of his observing 
that the Count Staremberg, who was pacing the 
apartment with folded arms and a frowning brow, 
limped about in a most frightful manner. Wil- 
helmina, tired of the disputation, was extended, 
with her back toward the door, upon a sofa; she 
raised her head as her relative entered, and judg- 
ing that the new-comer—short, mean and meagre, 
merited not a second glance, she resumed her first 
position. 

“Count,” said Bernardone, “I have brought 
you the culprit. Iam grieved that I am unable 
to be of the same opinion as your excellency ; 
but Iam sure that this lad will do something. 
He talks about composing an opera.” 

The Count stopped shuffling about for an in- 
stant, shrugged up his shoulders and said, “* Cap- 
ital! I'll go and hiss it.” 

Joseph bowed in reply to this polite intimation, 
and the Count recommenced his limping tour of 
the chamber. 

** And I will go on purpose to applaud it,” re- 
torted Wilhelmina, seizing the opportunity of 
contradicting her old cicisbeo, and I should like 
myself to choose your /ibretto. Thank Heavens! 
we're in no want of such,” added she, at the same 
time opening a cabinet in which some hundreds 
of manuscripts were heaped. After ashort search. 
she drew forth one and placed it in the hands of 
Joseph. 

“Thanks! madam,” said Joseph ; “I have ever 
experienced kindness from the hands of the fair 
sex. The black coat I wear upon my shoulders 
I owe to the generosity of an Itailan lady, to 





“Thine, my good lad? why how old are you? 


whom I gave singing lessons some twelve months 
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ago, at the baths of Marendorff, whither, in the 
capacity of servant, I had followed the celebrated 
Porpora. ; 

The Count cast a disdainful glance at the nar- 
rator. 

* Yes, madam,” continued Joseph, “for that 
great master, though as ill-tempered and brutally 
behaved a manas ever existed, still deigned to give 
me what I prized more than all—instruction in 
harmony ; for which I brushed his clothes, black- 
ed his shoes, and powdered his old peruke. He 
paid me my wages in basses and counterpoint. 
The lady of whom I have just made mention 
having housed my history, sent for me to her 
house, and for twelve lessons gave me six sequins, 
with which I purchased this attire, that enables 
me to appear everywhere dressed in as good style 
as Prince Esterhazy. You are equally as kind 
as she, madam, and the contemplation of your 
beauty would be ample recompense for passing 
one’s life in composing serenades for the sole sat- 
isfaction of obtaining a word of thanks, or even 
one look during the evening from you through 
the apertures of your Venetian blinds; but it 
would be sheer folly of me to think of such a 
thing, and all that I desire is that you may esteem 
me somewhat for my music.” 

The Count, who was limping all the while 
round the apartment, halted again, and ironically 
begged to know what might be the title of the 
poem selected as a subject for the intended opera. 

The young man, with some diffiulty, suppressed 
a smile that had well nigh curled his lip, on see- 
ing written in large characters upon the first page 
of the manuscript: Le Diable Boiteux. His glance 
met that of Wilhelmina; as he thus answered 
the Count: 

«Excuse me, noble Count, if I cannot satisfy 
your curiosity. The title of the piece shall re- 
main a secret from you until the day of repre- 
sentation ; that you will know time enough to 
bestow your hisses on the occasion, without the 
necessity of my indicating it beforehand to your 
hostility, of which you may perhaps make others 
partakers.” ; ; 

“This young man has decidedly talent,” said 
Wilhelmina. 

«1 do not think there is much indication of it 
in the latter speech,” murmured Staremberg; “ the 
reply is certainly more impertinent than witty.” 

The sum agreed upon for the score, between 
Bernardone and Joseph, was twenty-four sequins, 
under an express condition that the young man 
should deliver the work comple within eight days. 
It was more time than the composer needed,— 
far more embarrassed to repress the crowd of 
ideas whirling through his brain, than to produce 
the melody. At the end of four days the score 
was finished, with the exéeption of a passage 
which was blank despair to the composer. The 
good Keller was first consulted, but in vain; the 
poet in his turn was appealed to: 

«You have written upon your manuscript” 
said Joseph, ‘ here a storm arises, but I have never 
seen one, and cannot, for the life of me, embody 
such a thing in music. Can you help me out of 
this dilemma ?” 

‘* Not I,” replied the poet; ‘I put the tempest 
in a parenthesis, because I could not put it into 





verse. 
storm.” 

The difficulty was serious. How was it to be 
got over ?—They went to Bernardone. 

“‘Have you ever seen a storm, signior ?” in- 
quired Joseph on entering. 

“« Pardieu! I should think I have, I have nearly 
perished four times from shipwreck.” 

“Can you picture it to me, my good friend ;— 
I will go to the piano.” 

“T?ll do it better than that, I’]] act you one.” 
And Bernardone exhausting all the resources of 
ultramontaine pantomime, and giving a thousand 
varied inflexions to his voice, began to gesticu- 
late with every variety of action, raising and low- 
ering his arms, balancing his body from poop to 
prow, as he said, describe the movement of the 
vessel upon the waves, and at the same time striv- 
ing to imitate the noise of the thunder and whist- 
ling of the wind. 

** Do you comprehend, my lad ?” 

‘** Not a whit,” said Joseph; ‘it must be some- 
thing different from that: your tempest resembles 
the catterwauling grimalkins make on the house- 
tops ” 

‘Figure to yourself,” resumed Bernardone, 
overturning tables, chairs, and fauteuils, one after 
another, thrusting, kicking and plunging them 
about with hands and feet, “ figure to yourself 
the heavens overcast: Pchi.... that’s the wind 
howling ;—the lightning cleaves the clouds; the 
vessel mounts and descends—Bound ... . that’s 
the thunder. Now look; here a mountain rises 
up, there a valley plunges down, then again a 
mountain anda valley; the mountains and the 
valleys chase after, but cannot catch one another ; 
the mountain is swallowed up by the valley ; the 
valley throws up the mountain, the lightning 
flashes, the thunder roars, the vessel floats like a 
straw :—paint me all that distinctly. Diable! all 
that I’ve told you is clear enough, I should think. 

** Joseph, dumbfoundered by this imposing de- 
scription accompanied as it was by imitative con- 
tortions, and stunned by such a poetical charivari, 
shrieked out his part, stamped his feet, rattled his 
fingers over the keys, running through the chro- 
matic scales, prodigalising his sevenths, leaping 
from the lowest and flattest to the highest and 
sharpest notes ; it was one of those inconceivable 
hashes, alike devoid of time and sense, that in our 
days are dignified by the title of air varié—but 
as for a storm, it was far from such. Bernardone 
perspired sang et eau, and was still unsatisfied; 
at last the young man, grown impatient, placed 
his hands at the two ends of the harpsichord, and 
drew them rapidly together, exclaiming : 

“* May the devil take the tempest !” 

“ That’s it! Pardieu! that’s it! cried the trans- 
ported harlequin, and leaping over the wreck of 
furniture by which he was surrounded, had well 
nigh stifled the virtuoso in a vigorous embrace. 

‘**You have got it, my lad. Begin once more. 
That's it. Superb! Astonishing! I give you 
thirty sequins instead of raanany Sl 

The opera of Le Diable Boiteux, got up in a 
few days, had a great success; but the Count de 
Staremberg, designated by epigrams all over the 
town, through the vengeance of Wilhelmina, 
whom it was well known he had quarreled with 
and quitted, had interest sufficient to cause it to 


Like you, I have never seen either sea or 
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be forbidden after the second representation. Dis- 

usted with the theatre, wherein he would ever 

ave remained in the second rank, Joseph entered 
upon the legitimate career of his genius, and be- 
came the king of instrumental music. 

CHAPTER 11.——1790. 

THIRTY-NINE years after the events narrated in 
the foregoing chapter, a vessel sailing from Ca- 
lais to England, overtaken by a violent storm, 
very narrowly escaped shipwreck. One man 
alone, amid the general consternation, displayed 
such fits of rae seo gayety, that in the critical 
situation in which the vessel was placed, might 
have passed for a species of idiotism. Before the 
danger grew imminent he had maintained a rigid 
taciturnity, and, seeming absorbed in thought, 
took no part in that which was passing around 
him: while the bravest of the mariners were 
trembling, he manifested an exuberant mirth— 
frequently bursting into paroxysms of laughter. 
They were compelled at length to make him quit 
the spot he had chosen upon deck, whence the 
wind would infallibly have blown him into the 
sea, and in the cabin where the passengers were 
crowded together, the women weeping and pray- 
ing, this man laughing unceasingly, was heard to 
exclaim aloud: 

‘* There’s the mountain rising up: there’s the 
valley plunging down: mountains and valleys 
chasing one another without catching... .— 
the lightning flashes, the thunder roars, the vessel 
floats likeastraw .... pohi... . bownd—the 
deuce take the storm! Ha! ha! how like it mine 
was !” 

The se strange exclamations were as so many 
enigmas to the terrified hearers; and when the 
danger had passed, they were vividly recalled to 
mind on perceiving that this same man, so ob- 
streperous a while ago, had become calm and 
taciturn. His physiognomy was inexpressive— 
indeed, common-place. His peruke and general 
attire, of an antiquated fashion, gave him the ap- 
pearance of an aulic counsellor from France. He 
was seated in a nook of the cabin, and listened 
not to the pleasantries that were showered upon 
him; he appeared occupied in counting the beads 
of arosary. A young man, resolving to divert 
the company at the expense of this singular per- 
sonage, made up, and accosted him. 

*« Sir,” said he, ‘* you seemed very merry just 
now. Would there G any indiscretion in asking 
what might be the cause of your laughter ?” 

This man, torn from his reverie by such an in- 
terpolation, and perceiving that all eyes were 
turned toward him, rose up with a somewhat 
embarrassed air, and bowed with all the simple 
urbanity and bland good-nature one meets with 
sometimes in aged men; the which caused no 
small diversion to the by-standers, and increased 
the general inclination to quit him. 

«I was remembering me of a youthful adven- 
ture, at the time when I composed my first opera !” 

«« The gentleman isa musician then ; and doubt- 
less an industrious one ?” 

«IT do not know as to that, gentlemen; J do 
my best; drawing all my inspiration from yonder 
heaven, which so kindly bestows it upon me. 
Not a single opera have I written without inscrib- 
ing at its head, In nomine Domine; and at the 
end Laus Deo. The critics are pretty well satis- 


fied with me, and Iam going to London, invited 
thither by Saloman the concertist. By my com- 
positions I earn my bread; but as for fame, I do 
not think it will be my lot to attain it.” 

“ That's a doubt of which it may be in our 
power to absolve you, if you'll tell us your 
name.” 

*« My name is Joseph Haydn !” 

All present rose up and took off their hats. 

** Pardon me,” cried the young man who had 
accosted him, ‘‘ pardon me; I would have jested 
at your expense, and I ought rather to fall at 
your feet !” 

“At my feet! and wherefore?” said the old 
man, who, perhaps, was the sole individual in 
Europe ignorant of the fame attaching to the 
name of Haydn, which he believed confined to 
the cercumference of Vienna. 

«Wherefore ?” rejoined the young man, “ be- 
cause you are the greatest musician in the 
world !” 

“You are mistaken,” replied Haydn; “ you 
would mean Mozart. Would you like now, 
ladies,” continued he, with an engaging smile 
(his name having embellished him in their eyes), 
would you like me to relate the adventure which 
made me laugh so heartily, when you were all of 
you shaking with fear?” 

The proposition was eagerly accepted. They 
made a circle round him, and Haydn commenced 
the history of his opera, Le Diable Boiteux, and 
. the ilies storm of the harlequin Bernar- 

one. 


-_—_—_——_—eeneornrnrne™8. 


PRESENTIMENT. 


Durine the reign of terror in France the Baron 
Marivet was continually tormented by the appre- 
hension that he should die upon a scaffold. All 
the cares of his wife were devoted unsuccessful- 
4 to calm his fears. He sometimes indulged in 
the hope that if his birth-day passed without his 
being arrested, he should be delivered from the 
weight which pressed upon his heart, and might 

erhaps be saved. Upon one occasion, he gazed, 
in a fit of deep melancholy, upen his son, who 
was then about two years of age, and exclaimed, 
**T shall never live to see this child in male cloth- 
ing,” an observation which his wife treasured 
carefully in her memory. The horrors of the 
revolution at length appeared to draw toward a 
close, and the birth-day of the Baron de Marivet 
had arrived. His wife was preparing a little 
feast for him on the occasion, and the hour of 
supper was fixed upon forits enjoyment. Wish- 
ing to give her husband an agreeable surprise, 
and, at the same time, to remove his presenti- 
ment, Madame de Marivet, about eleven o’clock, 
when they were just serving the dessert, left the 
table, and returning in a few minutes with her 
son habited as a sailor, presented him to her hus- 
band, and tenderly embracing him, exclaimed, 
** You now see your son, my dear, in man’s clo- 
thing, and your birth-day has already passed.” 
Not yet,” was his reply, “midnight has not 
struck.” His friends shuddered at the words, 
and anxiously turned their eyes upon a time- 





piece, the fingers of which they silently regarded 
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as they moved toward the wished-for hour. It 
was just on the point of twelve, when a thunder- 
ing rap was heard at the door. M. de Marivet 
turned pale, and all who surrounded him were 
struck dumb with terror. The door opened, and 
gave admission to the emissaries of the Revolu- 
tionary Committee, who were come to seize him. 
M. de la C—, whom in a letter he had advised to 
emigrate, had not taken the precaution to destroy 
his papers; after his departure they had been 
transferred, with his other effects, to the house 
of his grandfather M. de Piepate The latter had 
been imprisoned on suspicion, and seals had been 
placed on the property found in his house. He 
died in prison, and the agents of the committee, 
who were present when the seals were removed, 
discovered in an earthen vessel, amongst some 
‘orn papers which were destined to be burned, 
the letter in which the unfortunate baron advised 
M. de la C— to emigrate. This fatal letter prov- 


ed his sentence of condemnation; he was sum- | 


moned before the bloody tribunal, condemned and 
lost his head just before the commencement of 
the eventful month of Thermidor. 


NOSE PUNISHMENT, 


Art St. Jean d’ Arc, (says Mr. Rae Wilson in his 
Travels in Palestine,) I found two thirds of the 
inhabitants without noses, which had been struck 
off by Djezzar Pacha! Besides which, his minister 
having given him offence, was informed, as a 
concession, that his head should not fall from his 
shoulders, as he was a man of talent, and the 
pacha had occasion for his services; but he 
would make him a “ marked man,” by depriving 
him of his nose! The executioner being called 
in, and desired to do his duty, feeling for this 
high officer, only sliced with his knife a part of 
the condemned member. The enraged pacha seiz- 
ed the instrument, and actually struck off at a 
blow the whole of the executioner’s nose, for not 
obeying his peremptory commands. 





LITERARY. 


Messrs. Wiley & Putnam, when they commenced their se- 
ties of ** Choice Reading,” struck a vein of uncommon rich- 
ness, and they were happy in securing a gentleman of taste 
and education to superintend and edit the selections. The 
series which commenced with ** Eothen,” has been unexpec- 
tedly popular, and it has been followed up by some of the 
most 1eadable books in the langnage, and large editions have 
been exhausted with a rapidity that puts to blush the “ cheap 
and nasty” system. ‘The books are got up in uniform style, 
on very superior paper, and beautifully printed on bold and 
handsome type. Thirty-three numbers have afready appear- 
ed, and they are made up of works that have heretofore been 
very scarce in the market. We see no excuse, with such ad- 
vantages, why any one should be unacquainted with the 
English classics. 

From time to time, as the numbers have been issued, we 
have spoken of their merits, and we take pleasure in reitera- 
ting all that we have before said in their favor ; and assum- 
ing, dear reader, that you are our friend, we would say—If 
you wish to purchase riches, gems purer, and of greater 
value than ever came froin the mine—go to the store of 
Wiley & Putnam, in Broadway, and purchase every number 
of their ‘* Library of Choice Reading,” of their ** American 
Library,”’ and of their “ Foreign Library :” you need be no- 
thing richer. And, by the way, while you are there, you may 


as well look at some of their magnificent gift books and an- 
nuals for 1846; and, if you have not the moneyin your pocket 
you may be permitted to look lovingly at some of their mag- 
nificent illustrated and illuminated works. Turn over the 
leaves of that splendid edition of Moore’s poems—beautifully 
illustrated—every line engraved. Touch carefully that gor- 
geously illuminated Prayer Book, and tell us if you ever 
thought the * black arte” capable of so much magnificence. 
And—but we cannot enumerate a fractional part of every- 
thing we see to love when we are there, and therefore must 
leave you to goand look, and admire, and purchase for your- 
selves, 

W. & P. have sent us number 28 of their “Choice Read- 
ing,” containing ** The English Coinic Writers,” by Wiliam 
Hazlitt—a work beyond our praise. It is comprised of a series 
of papeis—some contributed by the author to the “ Morning 
Chronicle,” and the rest written as critical prefaces to Ox- 
bery's editions of the various plays remarked upon. The 
work is compiled and edited by his son. Itis a very rare 
work, and an invaluable closet companion. Then very ap- 
propriately follow, as numbers 29 and 30, Charles Lamb's 
“English Dramatic Poets.” ‘ More than a third part,” [of 





{hese specimens] says the preface, “are from plays which are 
| to be found only in the British Museum, and in some scarce 
| private libraries. The rest are from Dodsley’s and Hawkins’s 

Collections, and the works of Jonson, Beaunwnt and Fletch- 

er, and Massinger.” We should not like to be without such 
!a book. Numbers 31 and 32 contain Tupper’s * Proverbial 
| Philopophy,” a very extraordinary work, which we have pre- 
| viously noticed: and number 33 contains the never-to-be- 
| forgotten, far-famed, unrivalled ** Vicar of Wakefield.” What 
| can we say of this last that is not already well known, and 
| which would not be superfluous ? 
| We have beforespoken of the “‘ Autobiography of Benven- 
| uto Cellini.” The secoud volume is now published. We 
| have read a portion of it, and are much pleased. It is one of 
| the most interesting works of the kind we have ever read. 
| It forms the first and second volumes of the ** Foreign Libra- 
| ry.” 

We have received from the same publishers a well written 
argument against the use of tubaccu. It is dedicated to the 
“Right” Honorable John Quincy Adams. A friend borrowed 
the book, read it, and returned it with the assertion that it 
had been the cause of reforming two decided cases of chew- 
ing. A good recommendation of its merits. 

By the way, as the reader pvomenades the shilling side of 
Broadway of asunny afternoon, we may as well hint that 
nothing would be lost in looking into Taylor’s, 2 Astor House. 
He is supplied with an attractive assoitment of books, inclu- 
ding the annuals and gift books for the holydays, all the new 
Music from our favorite operas, and a large assortment of 
cheap publications. He can likewise supply all the numbers 
of Wiley & Putnam's “Libraries,” mentioned above, and 
receive subscriptions and supply all orders for the * New 
York Monthly Illustrated Magazine.” 

Harper & Brothers have sent us the fourth number of 
Morse’s Cerographic Maps, containing Texas, Kentucky,Ten- 
nessee, Indiana, and South Carolina, This is a most invalua- 
ble publication. Alsc, Humboldt’s ‘* Cosmos,” part two, being 
a survey of the general physical history of the universe, 
which treats fully upon all the remarkable phenomena of 
earthquakes and volcanoes, of the physical geography of the 
land and ocean, of atmosphere, organic life, &c. &c. The 
manner of it proves the great author to be at home upon this 





subject. 

Daniel Adee, 107 Fulton street, has published the tenth 
number of THE TREasuRY OF Histoky, which contains the 
conclusion of the history of Venice—a comprehensive histu- 
ry of Rome—The Republic—The Empire—The States of the 
Church. Histories of Naples, Sicily, Geneva, Sardinia, Ba- 
varia, and Hanover. An outline sketch of Greece. The 
history of India, Persia, and Arabia, and the commencement 
of the History of China. This single number, for 25 cents, 
contains an epitome of knowledge which might be songht 
forin vain through a thousand ponderous volumes. Two 
imore numbers complete the work. 
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